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fanum  vulgus  I  then  hate  the 
mob. 


When  T  observe  the  very  men, 
who  arc  thns  turbulently  joyhil  mi 
these  occasions,  aft'ect  to  admire  the 
■sensibility  of  Sterne’s  black 
wench,  ‘‘  flapping  away  fits — 
killini;  them,”  and  pretend  a  love 
MOBS.  for  dogs,  cats,  kittens,  I  think  their 

—  affections  altogether  beastly, 

Odi  fircfamim  vul^us**  I  Ay  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.” 

_  “  Odi  firofanum  vulgua  I  loathe 

Moralists  have  taken  such  iTf'ob. 
liberties  with  scripture  ;  thcyliave  W^henl  mark  the  popular  prefer- 
in  consequence  so  often  had  occa-  ence  of  German  lead  to  British 
sion  to  pray,  “  foi'give  the  sins  of  gold ;  when  I  see  men  flock  to  the 
our  holy  things  j” that  leaving  books  theatre  at  the  introduction  of  Sc n i;  - 
sacred  to  men  of  the  cloth.  The  ler  and  Kotzebue,  but  leave  the 
Wanderer  takes  a  text  from  profane  seats  empty  at  the  ciitrance  of 
WTtt.  Shakespeare,  as  were  those  of  the 

In  some  verse  of  I  know  not  what ,  Roman  senate  at  the  entrance  of 
chapter  of  Flaccus  IIobativs  Catalixe,  as  if  the  company  of 
may  be  found  words,  which  will  .cither  were  equally  disgraceful ;  my 
serve  his  turn  quite  as  well,  as  any  ^blood  boils ;  1  could  rend  the  dome 
line  in  the  biblc,  and  the  “  Odi  fir o-  with  imprecations.  I  quit  the  house 
fanttm  vulgus**  enjoys  this  eminent ;  disgust  and  exclaim,  as  I  pass 
advantage,  that  should  he  by  any  |  through  the  door,  “  Odi  Jn'o/hnum 
possibility  be  disposed  to  trifle,  the  hate  the  mob. 

injunction, «  with  reverence  be  it  When  too  I^Aisit  the  theatre  at 
spoken,”  will  not  be  imposed  as  a  exhibition  of  the  dramas  of  this 
check.  great  bard,  and  view  the  listless 

When  I  see  men  on  a  public  day  apathy  of  most  of  the  audience,  till 
crowd  round  the  spot  of  conflicting  some  low  buffoonery  wakes  them 
pugilists ;  vociferate  ejaculations  to  to  ecstasy  ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  my 
give  new  sinews  to  the  combatants ;  place;  1  shrink  into  nothingness, 
smile  as  the  face  grows  livid,  and  The  still,  small  voice  of  some  in- 
grin  as  the  blood  runs,  my  fists  in-  visible  prompter  whispers  in  my 
voluntarily  clench  indignant  ;  I ,  ear,  “  Odi  ftrefanum  vulgus  I  Irate 
could  fight  the  W'hole.  “  Qdi  pro* ,  the  mob. 
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Taste,  thou  **  art  fled”  Indeed  *‘tol)ru- 
tish  beasts’*  . ,  . 

And  men  have  lost”  discernment  I 

When  1  see  a  council  of  five 
hundred,  whether  in  French  or 
translated,  solemnly  convene  to  de¬ 
bate,  produce  systems,  and  legis- 
jiate  ;  fivvi  hundi’ed_  jawgivers  !  .Lj 
turn  suddenly  indignant,  am  pedant 
enough  to  cr^  out  “  Odi  pr^aniwi 
and,  for  the  benefit  of 
country  members,  J  hate  the  inch. 

Whenever  I  am  unluckily. caught 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  or  happen 
'to  be  present  at  a  tea  fiarty^  wiicre 
♦tfiC  talk  is  about  gowns  and  cloaks, 
and  becoming  dresses,  the  beauty 
'.of  a  paf  dealer  belle,  handsome  men, 
slander  and  .plays,  who  is. married 
and. who  courting,  the  Babel  con- 
.  founds  me.  I  groan  cut,  «  Odi  fire* 
fanwn  r*ulguii,**  and  the  company 
mistake  it  for  a  compliment.  It  is 
•  then  more  than  ever  that  /  hate  the 
mob. 

There  is  a  vulgar  eccentricity, 
that  is  c^^iually  disgustful  with  the 
most  slavish  obsccjiuousn’ess.  In¬ 
dependence  may  be  as  servile  as  im¬ 
itation.  The  man,  that  labours,  in 
every  action  and  movement  of  his 
life,  to  distinguisli  liimstlf  from  the 
common  herd,  is  even  more  a  slave 


in  ‘‘j^ncrhl '  are  so  apt  to  confourd 
relative  duties.  Their  system  of  3 
principle  seems  to  be  in  chaos,  and 
the  light  of  justice  not  yet  to  have  I 
emerged.  They  forget  this  virtue. 
Whatever  they  take  from  creditors,  f 
if  they  expend  in  the  educauon  of^ 
their  children,  tliey  think  their 
peace^ made  with  tlieir  conscience 
and  heaven.  Bui  let  them  re-  i  1 
member,  there  is  no  virtue  witlioui. 
justice.  Brutus  sacrificed  sons, 
soul  and  body,  to  justice.  Are  weM 
degcnci’ate  ?  Forbid  it,  Jieavcn!il 
Not  a  child  in  the  country,  hwvj^ 
would  rather  take  a  stone  for  bread, 
than  not  have  his  father  vvear  the 
crown  of  glory,  integrity.  The  dt* 
viation  is  indeed  amiable  ;  but  it  is 
still  a  deviation.  “  The  angel  as^ 
he  penned  it  down,’*  might  drop- 
“  a  tear  upon**  the  record  ;  but  hej 
could  not  blot  it  out. 

Ill  one  of  my  late  wanderings  I 
strolled  near  the  scene  of  a  public 
execution.  My  eye  was  fixed  on 
the  scaffold.  That  many  headed 
monster,  the  people,  surrounded  it. 
The  convict  was  separated  only  by 
a  plank  from  the  deep  unknown. 

At  that  moment  an  apple  or  an  egg 
was  thrown  and  passed  near  his 
blindfold  face. 

ty  was  heard  hideous.  Is  this  thel 

nol 


to  leave,  than  others  arc  to  follow,  i  nation  ?  Nations  then  have 
the  mob.  In  matters  of  indifference  j  souls.  It  was  the  laugh  of ‘hell, 
it  is  wisdom  to  regard  fashion  and  I  'Phe  grin  horrible  stiaick  home  and 
folly  to  oppose  it.  «  Follow  not  the  |  sunk  me  in  dejection.  “  Profamm 
multitucfe  to  do  evil’*  is  the  only  !  vulgus  I  detest  the  mob. 


exaction;  ^ /irhjcmtan  TulguP*  the 
sole  object  of  odium.  It  is  to  do 
evil,  not  to  follow  the  -multitude  to 
do  good.  It  is  indeed  not  to  be 
among  the  pr'tfane  vulgar^  but  it  is 
to  be  the  firofanely  '  diatingmtihed. 
A  man  may  be  upright  without 
bendincr  backward. 


There  is  another  sort  of  profan¬ 
ity,  which  may  be”  called  vulgar, 
because  common.  It  is'  that  ‘men 


Would  to  heaven  civillaation 
would  utterly  exterminate  public 
executions  I  They  tend  to  convert 
men  into  fierce  barbarians.  They 
destroy  sympathy  and  deaden  feel¬ 
ing.  -Instead  of  preventing  cnmes| 
by  the  force  pf  terrific  example, 
tlicy  increase  them  iiy  the  entire, 
destruction  of  those  sociaF virtues, 
which  are  csseuuid  to  the  existeiice 
of  social  purity.  '  S. 
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REVIEW. 

An  Inaugural  Oration,  delivered  at  the 
installation  of  the  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Thursday  12th  June,  1806. 
By  John  Quincy.  Adams.. 

With  the  utmost  re.specl  for  the 
profouitd  erudition  and  popular  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  Harvard  Orator  by  pro¬ 
fession,  we  attempt  a  review  of  his 
“Inaugural  Oration.” 

Xot  being  of  the  car  wi'.ricsses 
to  this  splendid  performance,  we 
bhall  be  in  no  danger  of  having 
t  ieldrd  the  guidance  of  ctidcism 
*o  the  dominion  of  the  voice.” 
The  work  is  in  print  and  palpable 
♦0  sigiit.  Tlie  style  is  the  object’. 
I’rora  sucli  a  character  on  so  au¬ 
gust  aji  accasion,  it  w  ill  probably  be 
attended  with  the  most  important 
It  may  be  regarded,  iit 
l-^ast  in  New-Kngland,  as  a  im^del 
for  correct  composition.  It  is  the 
style  of  a  Professor  of  Oratory,  and 
ti.c  Piofessor  an  Aoams. 

It  is  for  liioae  rtsasons,  aiul  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  extremely  iniluential 
situation  of  tho  writer  on  the- taste 
of  the  public,  that  we  shall  be  more 
minufe  in  attention  to  this  discourse, 
than  might  be  otherwise  requisite. 
If  it  have  any  faults,  hmvever  trivial, 
they  ought  to  be  noted,  as  they  may 
soon  get  to  be  general.  They  come 
from  the  cmcle  cf  eloquence,  and 
may  be  hallowed  as  the  language 
of  divinity. 

In  the  very  threshold  of  this  dis¬ 
course  vve  are  not  a  Tittle  surprised 
at  meeting  the  phrase,  “  numy  a 
person.**  It  has  tl.e  sanction  of  pre¬ 
cedents,  hut  is  still  a  barbarism. — 
Mr.  Adams  as  a  lawyer  must  often 
have  felt,  that  there  may  be  prece¬ 
dents  without  right,  (ireat  names 
give  not  law  to  rhetoric.  Princi¬ 
ples  test  precedents.  The  system 
of  rules  should  guide,  even  though 
those,  who  established  it,  should  be 
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found  themselves  to  have  deviated. 
Better  keep  close  to  the  line,  when 
once  struck,  should  even  these  who^ 
strike  it,  inadvertently,  fall  below. 
,\Ve  must  else  have  Keports  of  cases 
to  settle  correctness  of  dictior,  ar.d 
Rhetoric  herself  mlist.staggcY  “un¬ 
der  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  vo¬ 
lumes.”  The  substitution  of  (he 
correct  phrase,  v:a?iy  f  erseti.^^  may 
indeed  often,  as  in  this  in.slancej 
mfringe  harmony;  But  surely  th'(  re 
are  trisyllables  enough  in  t!:e  lan¬ 
guage  of  similar  signlfiraVirn  and 
accent  to  render  the  epithet,  “  nuinV 
a,”  wholly  unnecessary  even  ( n  thiii 
account.  We  liaJ  IjOpe'd  out- 
hwrjMiad  long  since  been  rdVetu- 
ully  pronounced  from  iht  tribunaj*^ 
of  taste.  It  seems! to  be  a  pert  cl 
UB  m  auageafcld  co  rape  undvw  hi  ch  1  he 
greatest  literary  giailuis-utteily  un¬ 
able  to  wield.  In  the  sentence  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  is.  dvgidar  I  .it  in  J'iUfcl ; 
it  is  exclusively  vMth'tr.  -  »  , 

“In  forrrang*  ar. .estimate  of  thf 
moral.ov  inteUectuid  inerils-of  nany 
n  pcTficr^,^  fiame  U  (-airgular J 

recorded  in  the  volumes  of  Ijistor}> 
t/uir  virtues  and  vices  are  ( filurrl ) 
so  ucarly.balaiced,  that  their  itetion 
( daguiuT )  in  tive  ranks  of  fame  has 
never  been  precisely  ascertained, 
and  refAUati<yn( aii^giiiar )  even 

alter  vibrates  upon  the  hing^ 

es  of;  events,  with  which  they  hove 
CJ‘lu.ral}y\X\XQ,  or  no  “  perceptiblf 
.connexion,”.,  lids  confused  alter¬ 
nation  of  singular; and  plural  within 
the  same  period,  w.c  tlink  not  war¬ 
ranted:  evert  on  the  liberal  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  this  heterogc  ntous  ccm.- 
pound,  “  manij  a  /eraon”  can  be 
considered  as  a  noun  of  multitude 
singular.  •  Such  nouns  admit  verbs 
in  the  singular  or  plural  either^  but 
npt  batlK  Nor  are  the  eibilations  of 
this  sentence  lessened  by  adopting 
the  phrase!,  “  many  a  /lerson”  If 
they  were,  this  might  be  some  rea¬ 
son,  ^ce .these,  after,  all,  are  in 
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English  numerous  enough.  But  I 
throughout  the  wliole  of  this  period  j 
taking  the  sibilant  termination  from 
the  substantive  ( fierson^)  adds  it  to 
the  verb,  and  adding  it  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive  takes  it  from  the  verb. 

“  Refiutation''  and  “  station'*  are  in 
this  period  for  another  reason  words 
of  doubtful  correctness.  From  the 
context  in  the  members  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  in  which  they  are  respect¬ 
ively  found,  it  seems  the  author 
must  have  taken  the  remote  ante¬ 
cedent  collectively  ;  that  there  was 
a  unity  attached  to  it.  As  in 
Shakespeare  ; 

**  O,  thou  fond  many  !  witli  what  loud 
applause 

Didst  tkau  beat  Heaven  with  blessing 
Bolingbroke, 

Before  he  was,  what  thou  wouldst  have 
him  be  V* 

2  Ifen.  4. 

We  conceive  however  this  unity 
cannot  apply  here.  Mr,  A.  cannot 
mean,  when  he  speaks  of  “  the  j 
moral  or  intellectual  merits”  of  a ! 
multitude,  “  their  virtues  and  vices,”  | 
the  merits,  virtues,  and  vices  of  the  j 
inultitude  collectively^  but  individu-  ] 
ally  ;  not  q/*  the  whole^  but  of  each. 
If  he  do  mean  collectively j  then  he 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  these ! 
attributes  in  the  plural.  But  from  ' 
the  whole  period  together  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  he  does  not.  It/  should  then 
re;xd  their  stations^  their  reputations^ 
with  correspondent  alterations  in 
the  verbs.  The  idea  being,  not 
the  station  and  reputation  of  the 
multitude,  as  an  aggregate^  but  the 
station  and  reputation  of  tvery  in¬ 
dividual  respectively^  that  composed 
that  multitude.  But  in  all  this 
maze  is  this  sentence  involved 
merely  from  the  treachery  of  that 
Vandal bai-barian,“  many  a  person.” 

In  the  second  section  we  -  should 
have  passed  without  notice  the  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  phrase  “  bringing  the 
mind,”  had  it  not  occurred  in  a  pro¬ 


duction  so  generally  marked  for 
dignified  diction. 

“  As  the  necessary  adjunct  and 
vehicle  of  reason,”  says  tlie  Orator, 

“  the  faculty  of  speech  was  also  be- 
stow'ed  as  an  exclusive  privilege  up¬ 
on  man.”  Mathematics  and  Rhe¬ 
toric  are  not  very  congenial.  We 
wonder  the  harmony  of  Mr.  A's 
disposition  could  have  suffered  them 
to  approach  thus  near  to  each  other. 
The  literal  and  metaphorical  seem 
too  closely  united.  Nor  is  the  re¬ 
mark  substaniully  true.  Speech 
is  not  the  “  necessary  adjunct  of  rea¬ 
son  ;”  since  there  may  he  reason 
without  speech.  Mr.  A.  seems  a- 
ware  of  this,  wlien  in  the  next  pare 
he  says,  “  It  is  by  the  means  of  rea¬ 
son^  clothed  ivith  speech^  that  the 
most  precious  blessings  of  social  life 
are  communicated.” 

“  As  tlic  necessary  adjunct  and  vehi¬ 
cle  of  reason,  the  faculty  of  speech  Wc-vs 
also  bestowed  as  an  exclusive  privilege 
upon  man  :  not  the  mere  utterance  of 
articul.ate  sounds;  not  the  mere  cries  of 
passion,  which  he  has  in  common  with 
the  lower  orders  of  animated  nature, 
but  as  the  conveyance  of  thought  ;  a*  the 
meant  of  rational  intercourte. 

These  last  expressions  make  the 
phrase  vehicle  of  reason"  tautologi¬ 
cal.  Bring  the  members  together 
and  the  pn>priety  of  this  remark 
will  he  obvious.  “  As  the  vehicle 
of  reason,  the  faculty  of  s|>eecli  was 
idso  bestowed  as  the  conveyance  of 
thought ;  as  the  means  of  rational 
intercourse.”  Strike  out,  “  as  the  ne¬ 
cessary  adjunct  and  vehicle  (J  reason" 
and  let  the  period  read,  “  The  facul¬ 
ty  of  speech  was  also  bestowed  as 
an  exclusive  pvi\ilege  upon  man  ; 
not  the  mere  utterance  of  articulate 
sounds  ;  not  the  mere  cries  of  pas¬ 
sion,  which  he  basin  common  with 
the  lower  orders  of  animated  nature, 
jbut  as  conveyance  of  thought; 
j  as  the  means  of  rational  intercourse 
1  with  his  fellow -creature,  aiid  of  hum- 
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ble  communion  with  his  God.** — 
The  whole  will  then  stand  as  per¬ 
haps  the  author  intended. 

— Through  the  long*  series  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  down  to  the  gloom 
of  universal  night,  in  which  the  glories 
of  the  Roman  empire  expiredy  the  tri¬ 
umphs  and  the  splendor  of  eloquence 
hrr  multiplied  und  conspicuous.” 

Hare  with  submission  ‘  We  think, 
«  edtftirtd”  sholrld  havb  l)een  in  the 
present  tirhe;  or  ‘‘  are**  in  the  pa.st. 
The  beginning  of  the  next  sentence 

Then  it  was,  ^c.’*  shows  that  the 
past  weal’d  have  been  preferable 
and  uniformity  aided  by  the  subsli- 
lUlioii  of  were. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  next  section 
is  too  dazzlii^g  for  the  eye  of  unaiysi:; : 

“In  the  flourishing  periods  of  Athe  ns 
and  Rome,  ckx^uence  was  power-  It 
was  at  once  the  instrument  and  the  spur 
to  ambition.  The  talent  (.f  public 
speaking  was  the  key  to  the  highest 
dignities:  the  passport  to  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  state.  The  ro<l  of  Her¬ 
mes  was  the  sceptre  of  empire  :  the 
voice  of  oratory  was  the  tlninder  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  most  powerful  of  human 
passions  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
eloquence,  and  eloquence  in  return  v.  ;ts 
the  most  efifectual  auxiliary  to  tiie  pas¬ 
sion.  In  proportioa  to  the  wonders  she 
achieved,  w'as  the  c  age  rue  .ss  to  acquire 
the  faculties  of  this  mighty  magician. 
Oratory  was  taught  as  the  occupation 
of  a  Lfc.  The  course  of  instruction 
commenced  with  the  infant  in  the  cra¬ 
dle,  and  continued  to  tlic  mcri  iian  of 
manhoood.” 

In  this  last  period  is  a  similar 
union  cf  the  literal  and  Trrrtapliori- 
cal,  which  has  been  noticed  in  one 
other  instance.  Had  matvritxj  hern 
adopted  in  lieu  of  “  mvridia?:^'*  sim¬ 
plicity  would  perhaps  haie  been 
better  preserved. 

The  address  to  the  sons  of  Har¬ 
vard  is  peculiarly  apposite ;  but 
here  again  is  a  seeming  confusion 
of  nuiiiher. 

*'Sor.s  of  Harvard  !  you  who  are  as¬ 
cending  with  painful  step  and  persever- 
ir.gtoll  the  eminence  of  science  to  pre- 
fare  ycurstlxes  for  the  various  functions 
L  2 
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an'l  enr.playfnents  of  the  world  before 
you,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  urge  upon 
YOU  the  importance  of  the  art,  con- 
cemlng  wliich  I  am  speaking.  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  your  future  fife  to  minister 
in  the  tem.ples  of  Almighty  God,  to  be 
the  niessergcr  of  Jioaven  upon  earth,  to 
enliglitcn  with  the  torch  of  eternal 
truth  the  path  of  your  fellow  mortals  to 
brighter  worlds  ?  Remember  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  appointment  of  Aaron 
to  t.hat  ininstT)’,  which  you  purpose  to 
assunie  upon  yourself ^ 

'riie  words,  ‘‘  Ife*'  and‘  rressenger^* 
in  iiaUcs  ai*e  doubtful.  They  ought 
rather  to  bb  both  in  the  plural.  But 
y^.uy'selyea^*  and  '‘^ycurself^'  cannot 
both  apply  to  the  same  antecedent 
ajid  both  be  proper.  Vet  ‘‘  Sons  of 
Hdrvard  !**  is  htre  the  sole  antece¬ 
dent  to  both. 

Invidious  duty  is  finished.  A 
task  far  more  (iidicult  remains,  the 
selection  of  beauties.  It  is  easier 
to  find  specks  in  the  sun,  than  to 
count  tAC  stars. 

Tiie  oration  is  marked  with  all 
tl'.at  fertility  of  classic  allusion, 
wliicli  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
author’s  renown  for  acqiudntance 
with  the  lore  of  antiquity.  The 
plan  is  easy  and  natural.  'J'he  use 
made  of  the  testimonial  of  Omnip¬ 
otence”  in  favor  of  the  orator  ;  “  I 

KNOW'  TI:AT  IIK  CAN  SI’l'.AK  WELL** 

is  admij-able  and  to  us  novel.  So¬ 
crates  first  brought  philosophy 
fiom  heaven.  I'ut  w  e  here  witness 
a  nobler  attempt.  The  heavens  are 
bowed  io  do  honor  to  eloquence. 
The  alk'goncul  personification  of 
eloquence  is  beautiful  througliout. 
“  At  the  revival  of  letters  in  mod* 
ern  Europe,  eloquence  together 
with  her  sister  muses  awoke,  and 
shook  the  poppies  from  her  brow. 
But  their  torpors  still  tingled  in 
her  veins.”  C’an  terporft  tingle  ? 
The  boldness  of  the  figure,  that 
represents  eloquence  as  thrinkine. 
“  intuitively  from  theforurrf  at  tilt 
recollection  “  of  the  last  object”  she 
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saw  there,  “  the  head  of  her  darling 
CicEKOy  filantcd  ufion  the  rontrnniy* 
makes  the  blood  chill  with  horror, 
and  the  heart  for  a  moment  forget 
to  beat  ;  ■ 

“  Obstrepui,  steteruntque  comae.** 
Ker  ascension  of  tlic  “  tribunals  of 
justice  her  child,  l*crsuasion,ma- 
nacled  and  pinioned  by  the  letter  of 
the  law ;  an  image  of  herself,  stam¬ 
mering  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  stag¬ 
gering  under  the  lumber  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,**  have  all- inimitable 
grandeur  and  aptness.-  The  address 
to  the  students  is  bold,  yet  judicious. 
The  conception  toward  the  close, 

“  Gather  fragrance  from  the  whole 
paradise  of  science,  and  learn  to 
uUtil  from  your  lips  all  the  honies  of 
|Kji’suasion,**  may  be  fastidiously 
thought  to  savor  more  of  the  vaty 
than  the  be^-hive  ;  yet  strikes  us  on 
the  whole  as  a  very  happy  combina¬ 
tion.  Ilypercriticism  indeed  may 
object  her  ignorance  of  the  process 
by  which  jO-ajrcnfe  can  be  di«iilled 
into  honey.  But  though  small  er¬ 
rors  may  escape,  Mr.  A.  is  familiar 
in  the  palaces  of  elocpience  and  at 
home  in  the  halls  of  Minerva.  'J'he^ 
eruditioTiy  introduced  in  this  dis¬ 
course  with  all  the  easy  familiarity 
©f  a  polite  scholar,  and  the  known 
felicity  of  the  author  at  delivery,, 
must  have  struck  the  audience  at 
the  time  with  the  force  of  one  living 
example,  where  bountiful  heaven 
had  bestowed  at  once  ‘‘the  blessing 
of  wisdom  and  the  readiness  of  ut¬ 
terance.**  They  must  have  been 
wrapt  in  ecstacy  of  attention  and 
“  have  listened  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  with  admiration  and  despair.** 

For  the  F.meruhi. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS 
And  Original  Jlemarh. 

There  ls  something  to  please 
even  In  an  epitaph.  In  contem¬ 
plating  a  tombstone,  the  sigh  of^ 


sympathy  for  deceased  worth  is 
sometimes  commingled  with  the 
smile  of  approbation  for  living  in. 
genuity.  In  a  late  English  Maga- 
zinc  we  find  the  following  inscrip- 
tion  inserted  from  a  stone  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  at  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Somerset  county 
(England.) 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Peter  Day, 
yeoman,  who  departed  this  life  the  2Bth 
Jvly,  1695. 

“  His  life  was  holy, 

He  dy*d  in  lo\'e, 

Here  rest  his  body. 

His  80vl*s  above.** 

As  you  approach  the  rails  of  the 
Gommunion,  awe  at  the  sanctity  of 
the  place  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  ^ 
a  smile  at  a  quaint  inscription  or  ! 
a  tomb-stone  within  them.  ^ 

“  Of  two  brothers  born  together.  • 
Cruel  Death  was  so  vnkind,  ^ 

As  to  bring  Uie  eldest  hither,  ^ 

And  the  yoviiger  leave  behind  ; 

May  George  live  long;  ^ 

Edgar  dy’d  yvong, 

For  born  he  was  | 

To  M;istcr  Sam.  Willan,  Rectovr  | 

of  this  place,  of  Jane  his  wife,  | 

Sept.  5,  1680,  and  bvry  ed  Feb.  ; 

the  eleventh,  161^6.  The  9th 
Did  pvt  an  end  to  all  his  pain,  i 

And  sent  him  into  everhisting  gain.  ’ 

The  closing  lines  of  an  Epitaph 
in  Orton  Church  yard,  Westmore-  ^ 
land, (Eng.)  form  a  striking  instance  I 
of  the  happy  abrupt.  'Fhey  have  I 
good  point  and  no  bad  moral.  It  | 
is  an  epitaph  on  Charlts  Utanhofie,  f 

When  his  lust  hour  approaclPd  (his 
friends  around) 

He  fault’ring  said,  “  Peace  is  by  virtue 
found  ; 

O,  Consrieuce  !  thou  it  Is  who  hast  the 

power,  [hour}  ’ 

T’  aHsnnge  tlie  anguish  of  tliis  fcJirful 
Virtue  In  earth  hai  its  reward*’  lie  cries ; 
No,  It  has  not,  for  hen*  Charles  Stanllope 
lies  - - 

The  following  luck::  ht  is  taken 
ifiviTi.  that  cieguut  Melo-Druma, 

“.  The  sktuij^g  beauty,’*  tlic  avowed 
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production  of  that  cdobrated  clusbic 
in  ioTiy  Mr.  Skcfiini^ton.  It  strikes 
iit  the  cant  about  tlie  iiurity  of  the 
times  “  one  ImnUred  years  ago.*^ 

BALLAD. 

“  One  hundred  year#  ago,  ' 

’  >  As  well  as  in  these  times. 

The  world  had  specious  show. 

And  just  as  many  crimes. 

The  Courtier’s  ready  smile 
Could  then  false  hopes  bestow ; 
Nay,  beauty  could  beguile 
One  liundred  years  ago. 

**  Men  breath’d  the  artful  vow,  * 
And  maids  that  vow  receiv’d  \ 
They  flutter’d,  e’en  as  now",  , 

And  were  as  well  believ’d. 

Young  hearts  were  sften  sold*; 

For,  if  estate  were  low. 

They  barter’d  love  for  gold 
One  hundred  ye;^s  ago.” 

There  is  point  moral  a.s  well  as 
epigrammatic  in  the  subsequent 
lines  on  the  proposulufa  subscription, 
lor  raising ’a  naval  column  to. the 
memory  of  Nelson,  and  the  remain-, 
dcr  to  go  to  the  widows  and  or-^ 
phans,  fcec.  ^ 

Lo,  the  widows  and  orphans  lament¬ 
ing  tlieir  dead. 

Whose  husbands  and  fathers  with  Nel¬ 
son  have  bled  \ 

Till  these  are  reliev’d,  let  your  column 
alone  ; 

When  they  ask  you  for  breads  would  you 
give  them  a  atone  ?  I 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
a  popular  translation  of  a  work,  en¬ 
titled  ”  The ‘French  Anas.” 

My  friend  M.  Benserade  had  a 
witty  and  very  singular  method  of 
expressing  himself  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  We  were  one  day  convci*sing 
on  poetry,  and  he,  cominendmg  his 
favourite  Uvrd  /vdam  Mtniibier,ob- 
seiTcd,  that  No'  person  sii\ce  his 
time  appeared  capable  of  imitating 

him.” - “  Sir,*’  .says  Benserade, 

”  the  fellow  climlxid  Moiml  Pumas- 
sus  with  a  ladder,  and  when  he  had 
astciidedi  he  drew  it  Up  after  him.*’ 


BOLrAEAMA. 

.  Boileau,  in  his  satire  addressed 
to  Mpliere,  wrote  the  ibllowing 
lines  on  the  shackles  of  rliynic  ; 
Maudit  soil  Ic  premier  dont  la  verve  in- 
sens^e, 

Dans  les  homes"  d’un  vers  renferma  sa 
peusde, 

Etdonnant  a  ses  motsune  etroite  prison, 
Voulut  avec  la  rime  enchaincr  la  raison. 

I"’’’  imitated/  *  ‘ 

Curs’d  be  the  man  who  first,  with  addled 
*  brain,  [strain  ; 

By  metre  har’d  the  powVs  of  wit  re¬ 
in  verse  imprison  ev’ry  thought  sublime 
And,  slave-like,  hug  the  clanking  cliains 
of  rhyme,  i 

Menagiana. 

BON  MOT. 

Petition  in  verte  to  Lt>uia  XIV.  imitated. 

Father  S<  was  happy  in  his 
turn  for  P'rench  rhymes ;  and  I  am 
_sorry  that  the  following  verses  of 
his  to  the  King,  asking  him  for  a 
vacant  benefice',  did  not  succeed,  as 
the  living’ was  already  given  away. 

Most  valiant  Sir,  from  rival  kings  to 
[  snatch  ?  • 

!  ^  The  sword  of  empire  is  your  vast  am¬ 
bition  ; 

From  rival  monks  this  benefice  to  catch. 
Is  mine,  as  signified  by  this  petition. 
Tho’  diflerent  our  aims,  yet  ne’er  the 
less. 

One  point  to  each  a  common  wish  se¬ 
cures  ; 

Pledge  b»it  yourself,  great  Sir,  for  my 
success. 

With  the  same  zeal  that  I  would 
pledge  for  yours. 

The  atx)ve  verses  remind  me  of 
others  addressed  by  an  eminent 
counsellor  to  a  very  pretty  woman 
his  client. 

Imitated  from  the  French. 

If  what  1  ask  I  cannot  gain. 

You  also,  Ma’am,  must  plead  in  vain.  ' 
If  1  must  V)se  the  cause  1  plead. 

Vain  are  your  wishes  to  succeed  ; 

Since  you  can  see  mew  hjn  Vou  choose. 
My  visit’s  you  should  not  refuse  :  * 

If  w'hat  1  claim  you  still  deny. 

You  can  no  more  succeed  than  1  ‘ 


i 


i 


rUt.  f.Mtralt), 


Upon  the  question,  Why  Vo- 
men  haTe  not  beards  ?’*  I- have  seen 
several  copies  of  verses  'written,  not 
■philosophically,  btit'  giving  htfmor- 
ous  solutions.  I  insert  tl>e  follow¬ 
ing  Latin  one,  as  a  good  specimen : 

Quaiti  bem  proipicient  genevi  niitara 
<  . .  loqatfci^. '  "  *  , 

Cavit  ut  iirmina  quaequej 

,  .  ibret ;  . . 

■Kimlnun  Ihjguarti  c6tiipesccfe  nescia, 

'  •  'T 

lUatsis  posset  fctmlna  nulla  genis. 


•  •  ,  0  ^ 
tures  of  Santeul,  immediately  pre- 

sented  him  with  the  eggs. 


*  scamoeraka. 

The  love  of  poetry  is  never  join¬ 
ed  witlv,  ^  focUq  ^oad  disingenuous 
mind ;  but  iijdicfttos  talents  of  un¬ 
common  magnitude,  and  forms  the 
great  delight  of  jiwons  so  iljustri- 
ous,..  No  one  ever  Avas  a  poet,  or 
an  admirer  of  poetry,  that  was  not 
an  honoat  imuu  .  < 


IMITATED. 


Nature  regardful  of  the  babbling  race,  • 
Planted  no  beard  upon  a  woman’s  face  ; 
Not  Pack  wood’s  rarors,  tho’  the  very^ 
best,  ,  I 

Could  shave  a  chin  that  never  is  at  rest. 


SANTOTLlAlfA. 


The  Abbe  *  *  *  was  walking  with 
Santeul  one  day  in  the  king’s  gar¬ 
den,  and  mentiohing  a  certain  Lady,, 
was  ttvy  extraevagafrtiin  the  .prtdsc^s 
which  he  bestowed  tm’her.  ^  San-, 
teui  interrupted  ttie  Abbe;  by  c6- 
serving,  that  there  was  Will  inuch| 
Teft  to  say  about  licr.  “  W’hat  have  j 
I  omitted  to  ?”  replied. the 
be.  “That  the  Lady  .has  .many, 
traits  of  character,  .which  you  UavA  ^ 
not  mentioned,  and  none  that  youj 
have.  Sir,”  retorted  Santeul. 


Santcul’s  faTouritc  amuseTneri! 
was  to  keep  finches.  anting, V^vo 

hard  eggs  in  order  .to  feed’  Jiis  fa¬ 
vourite  birds,  heapplied  to  the  cook 
of  the  convefit  forthem.  't'he  nrian. 
who  thought  tliut  the  demand 
too  frequently  repeated,  denied  his 
request.  Santeul,  in  great  auger, 
with  his  eyes  .W)Uing,  and  his  fist 
clenched,  r^icated  thi^  line  ; .  f  j 
“NumqQld  Santolius  non  valet  ova  do©.’' 

“  Cannot  Santeul  command  a  brace 
..r  ■  eggs  ?”  ^ 

The  cook,  who  did  net  understand 
this  extern  no  rary  elf iwion  of ’the 
Muse,  and  ifraid  ofthep6ertcaf 


•  The  following  |>athet5c  effpsio:. 
frorr^'ORAXj’s  ]pOcm  on  the  res- 
toratipu  of' Learning  lii  jUie  East, 
is  not  to  be  sur^mssed  by  the  most 
fortunate  passages  in  Pinglish 
poetry.  The  whole  performance  is 
not  merely  eminent  as  a  jirize-poem, 
it  affords  a  fair  promise,'  that  its 
author  will  soon  be  advanced  amon)^ 
>t>he  peers  of  the  literary  realm,  and 
transmit  his  dignities  to  the  latest 
-generation  ;  that  he  will  soon  sliinc 
-“  last  but  not  least’^  among  the 
English  classics.  Adcison  observes, 
.that  he, who- is  not  pleased  with  the 
perusal  of  Liv.y,  has  no  taste  for 
nistory.  To  test  poets  >ye  propose 
another  experiment.  The  man. 
‘that  can  re  ad  the  14th  line  of  the 
following  extract, 

“  On  thy  cold  Ftone  looks  down  the  ea3t-'| 
cm  sU'ir.”.  -- 

^d  r\,Qt-fcd  its  poetic  effect,  has  noi 
.taste 'for  poetry. 

I  ‘Nor  th-oiie  Alone :  hut  lo  !  as  Welles- 
.  '  f  lev  Lads,  [ceeds 

-Iflise  ether  names,  and  a  new  race  suc- 
Rous’d  by  his  call,  the  youthful  bands 

•  *  SLHpire 

To  Jones’s  learning  or  to  Jones’s  fire  ; 
ini  clust’ring  ranks*  the  meed,  of  song 
(  j  ,  ^ey  claim,  [fame, 

i  .toil  .and  brighten*  up  the  steep  of 
Thoii  too,’ had  heaven  but  listen’d  to] 


*  -our  prayer,  , 

•Tbou  too,  I^ckenrje,  shouJdst  hare 
.brightened  there. 

phj  hopes  dissolv’d,  oh,  f  rospocts  all 

i-  decay ’;d.  I  ,  .  *■ 

oA,  daA'h  6f  ^^erf  opening  bnt  to  fade  ’ 


I 


3  ;  I  I 
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Pleas’d  we  beheld  thy  early  laurels! 

bloom,  *  [tomb.  | 

Nor  knew  they  wove  a  trophy  for  thy 
By  Hoogley’s  banks,  from  kindred  dust 
how  far!  [em  star. 

On  thy  cold  stone  looks  down  the  east- 
Bnt  still  aflection  views  thy  ashes  near. 
The  mould  is  precious  and  that  stone  is 
dear  : 

Her  nightly  thought  surmounts  the 
roaring  wave. 

And  w  eeps  and  watches  round  thy  dis¬ 
tant  grave. 

Yet  say,  w  hy  on  that  d.irk  eventful  day. 
That  call’d  thee  from  the  shores  of 
Thames  away. 

When  friendship’s  warmth,nud  parting 
sorrows  bum’d. 

Hand  press’d  in  hand,  and  tear  for  tear 
return’d  ; 

Though  hope  was  there  all  credulous 
and  young,  [hung  ? 

Why  on  thy  brow  a  cheerless  shadow 
E’en  at  that  hour  did  dark  forebodings 
shed  [dread  ? 

O’er  shivering  nature  some  unconscious 
And  felt  tliy  heart  new  wounds  of  sad¬ 
ness  flow. 

Prophetic  sadness  and  a  weight  of  W'oc  ? 

‘  How  dark  though  fleeting  are  the 
days  of  man ! 

What  countless  sorrows  crowd  his  nar¬ 
row  span  ! 

For  what  is  life?  a  groan, a  breath,  a  sigli, 
A  bitter  tear,  a  drop  of  misery',  i 
A  lamp  just  dying  in  sepulchral  gloom, 
A  voice  of  anguish  from  the  lonely  tomb. 
Or  wept  or  weeping  all  the  change  we 
know' ; 

’Tisall  our  mournful  history’  below. 
Pleasure  is  grief  but  smiling  to  destroy. 
And  what  is  sorrow  but  the  ghost  of  joy  ? 
Oh  haste  that  hour,  whose  rustling 
>  wrings  shall  play 

To  warn  the  shades  of  guilt  and  grief 
1  away.* 


to  is  a  woman  of  good  character  ; 
and  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs,  ob¬ 
serves,  that  a  viituous  woman  is  a 
crcivfi  to  her  husband.**  The 
Quaker  paid  the  money. 

Literart  JVbricEs, 


The  Literary  Magazine  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Register,  published  by  Conrad  & 
Co.  Philadelphia,  is  a  periodical  publi¬ 
cation  of  merit.  In  typogi’aphy  it  equals 
the  best  Monthly  papers  of  England. 
Its  original,  prosaic  communications  are 
able.  But  the  man,  that  can  dress  well 
himself  is  under  less  temptations  to 
wear  uJ«his  own  the  adornments  of 
othera.  Wc  are  therefore  the  more 
surprised  at  noticing  in  this  w'ork,  the 
frequent  insertion  of  articles  selected 
wh^ut  any  other  than  internal  evi¬ 
dence  to  distinguish  them  from  original 
productions.  We  cannot  believe  these 
editors  calculate  that  many  are  pro¬ 
bably  ignorant  to  whose  credit  this 
stock  should  be  transferred,  that  few 
know  its  fair  owners,  that  consequently 
gain  W'ill  be  greater,  than  loss,  and  thus 
strike  the  badance  in  favor.  Neither 
can  they  at  this,  day  doubt  the  right 
of  literary  property.  The  error  pro¬ 
bably  arises  from  mere  inattention, 
and  it  is  therefore  we  notice  it. 

’  The  Polyanthos,  published  in  this 
town,  is  a  fair  candidate  for  popular 
favor.  I’he  style  of  engraving  does 
honor  to  American  artists,  and  deserves 
American  patronage.  The  execution 
of  the  w’ork  is  in  general  neat.  Its  Edi¬ 
tor  delves  not  In  mines  for  iiicnistcd 
ore,  but  labors  with  success  in  polishing 
refined  metal.  Literary  bullion  en¬ 
cumbers,  where  small  coin  will  often 
pass  current. 


THE  qUAKER  AND  CURATE.  I 

After  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
the  curate  demanded  five  shillings 
as  his  due.-— How  dost  thou  prove 
from  scripture,**  said  llie  Quaker, 
“that thou  oughtest  to  have  from 
me  such  a  share  of  earthly  mam¬ 
mon  ?’*— u  Why,”  replied  the  cu¬ 
rate,  “  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
person,  you  lave  just  been  manied 


To  CoRRESFONDESrs. 

Cab  A  DOC  has  indeed  **  soared  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  imagined  ex¬ 
istences,”  and  we  cannot  imagine”  w  here 
he  is.  **  Existence  saw”  Shakespeare 
spurn  her  bounded  reign.”  But  exist¬ 
ence  spurns  \X\c  bcundle^t  reign  of  Cara- 
dqc.^ 

Phaon  came  too  late. 


I 


il* 
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Sach  airy  ve4\  and  rig^dooTT 
No  dancing  bear  had  ever  shewn  : 

His  easy  step,  liis  a^^le  bound. 

So  struck  the  woi\d*Hi>j^  gazers  round,. 
Thcythmrghtno  brute- conH-e*cr  excel 
This  curious  cub  in  dancin^well  ; 
Proettrin^^  thh5»-,  such  renown. 
His  fuRie.  increas’d  thro*  all  the  town, 
lint  who  can  bear  excess  of  praise  ? 

It  brlnj^  us  pride,  and  then  betrays. 
His  liead,  too  fiery  m  the  cause* 

I/ikfr  man’s,  grew  giddy  with  applause. 
His  bosotn  burn’d  to  quit  his  chain. 
And  sack  his  native  woods  again  ; 

The  chance  he  found  one  lucky  day,  ^ 
T!ie  collar  slipii*cl,  and  skulkM  away ;  ' 
Arriv’d  at  home,  the  bears  attend. 
And  greet  their  lon^lamented  frWnd*- 
Hc  stops— was  ever  bear  so  blest. 
When  thus  the  feeRrigs  of  his  breast 
An  utterance  found  ?  -‘•  Too  long  ills' 
grace 

Hath  stigmut!s*tT our  clnmsv  rare; 
Soclf  aukward  actions  we  display. 
That  jtnonki.es  hiss  us  on  the  way  ; 

'•n  M  _  T  _ _ I’*  t  .  »  _  1 _ II  ^  •  1- 
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THE  D.tNCIItfe  HEAR. 

Mow  foolishly  appears  the  swain, 

AVho  strives  the  pubiie  praise"  tjo  gain. 
By  boldly  practising. thos<;  arts, 

.The  most  repugnant  to  his  parts?- 
Among ihfti.  blind  courageous  crew* 
AVho  Fame’s  aerial' flight  porsue. 
None  is  more  vain  tliun  h©  who  tries, 
On  Humour’s  waxen  \fhigs  to  rise. 

O  Pleasantry  I  capricious 
AVhy  dost  thou  man’s  embr^f^vade  ? 
Shy  hjy^di’S  suit  may  be  sninaii^'d*? 

by  wli.rt' task  the  favor’s 
Sl^  he  secure  thy  grateful 
By’ constant  toil,  or  rm*stlc  w*ile!l?  ‘ 
Ydu  oft  the  bold  and  learned 
‘And*  now  the  vulgar  serve  yourt%^. 


But  scorn- and  'sFandcr  shall  subside,  * ! 
And;  flippant  ape  s  no  •  more .  Je  ride*  ‘ 

I  now  appear  to  poli8liiy6u,c  ’ 

(Thuiks  arc  to  my  exertions  dm)  '  '  i 
Long  living  with  the  tU’o-legg’dnation, 
J[  boast  a  fim9hr*d;education  :  i 
By  my  example  then  iraprovo,*^ 

Nor  be  despis’d  througbout  -the  groi  c. 
You  shall  acfi|Riire<each  mmbln  feait,.  * 
And  dancing  render  you  coinphetcr  > 
Forthwith  consent  to  copy  me.** 
Heusaiili  and  capered  nmnd  a  tree  . 
They  prais’d  his  parts.— Ikic.  generd 
'  roar,  •.  j  v 

Inflam’d  his  hrartito  shine  the  mere.  > 
'then  up  the  tree^  hf  mounts  amain, 
The  branches -scarce  his  weight'Siist^iin, 
Till  long  success  had  made. him  bold; 
The  feeble  limb  gives  w  ay — behold  ! 
Poor, vain, ambitious,thoughtless  Bruin, 
With  horrid  clash,  and  miglit'y  ruin, 
Falls  headlong  down  —  bU>od  streiims 
around. 

He  rolW  his  eyes,  and  bites  the  grounJ. 
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the  morning  moralized. 

Aurora’s  breath,  like  spices  sweet,  j 
Now  animates  the  inorning  ray,  | 
While  nature  echoing  joys  repeats  \ 
To  welcome  in  the  new  bom  day.  ;  j 

To  greet  the  cheerful  dappled  dawn,  I 
1  he  feather’d  aongetere  sweetly. sing,*  j 
"Who  alw'ays  to  the  rising  morn. 

Their  ever  grateful  incense  bring.  ^ 

’Tis  thus  the  saint  from  worldly  care. 
Ere  Phoebus  yet  begins  the  day  \ 
To  Heaven  prefers  his  grateful  prayer  i 
_ ^The  easiest  rccompcnce  w  e  pay  !  | 

When  Sol  rob’d  in  celestial  fire,  *'  . 

O’er  tlie  dark  w  orld  his  blessing  sheds,' 
The  meaner  stars  and  moon  retire,  » 
Secreting  their  indignant  heads. 

Though  Fa^ehood  may,  like  shades  of 
night. 

Seclude  the  truth  with  clouds  maligh  ; 
^thcrial  Truth  with  beams  of  light ; 
Like  Piutbus  will  forever  shine. 

How  grand ;  where  Soi.  begins  to  rise* 
Ap^aritbe  east  with  sadiron  hue  ; 
For  while  he  gilds  the  orient  skies. 

His  beams  exhale  the  liquid  dew. 

Tis  thus  that  Friendship  kind  and 
meek. 

Where  sad  affliction’s  woes  appear, 
Will  gently  from  the  grief-worn  check 
Exhale  away  the  pearly  tear. 

Unable  to  withstand  the  light, 
tVhere  chaos  and  confusion  are, 
Tliese  horri<l  vapours  of  tl»e  night 
III  misty  clouds  with  sliame  repair. 

When  hCavcn-born  know  ledge  from  the 
skies, 

On  Truth  its  ray  divinely  throws, 

Tis  thus,  that  shameful  Ignorance 
flics, 

To  '^haos  and  Cimmerian' woes. 

Thro’  all  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Sol  does  at  length  his  pow’rs  display. 
All  glorious,  clad  in  rays  of  light, 

He  bredks  majestic  into  day. 

Tho’  in  the  sable  adverse  hour. 

Fair  .V  xrtue  shudders  in  tlic  gloom.- 
Soon  by  its  own  beni^aut  pow’cr. 

It  flourishes  in  genial  bloom.' 

Whattlm’  in  baleful  p^lef  array’d. 

AVc  mav  dejected  Virtue  find. 

Yet  like  the  sun,^  the  hcav’nly  maid,  . 

*■  '  WiA'.  rapture  •’breaks  upon  “the' 
•mind.**  toxlio.  » 


VTHB  SEASONS. 

W’hen  Frank,  to  view  the  charms  of 
May, 

Across  the  meadows  bent  his  way. 

The  Swallow  brush’d  the  sparkling  lawn 
The  Thrush  his  yielding  mate  caress’d. 
The  Lambs  the  verdant  herbage  press’d, 
And -Natnre  hail’d  the  rosy  mom. 

Frank  pluck’d  the  lilly  from  its  stem. 
And  shook  from  ev’ry  flow’r  a  gem  ; 
Each  scene  a  new  delight  .would  bring. 
The  Eagles  rapid  wing  he  spy’d. 

His  fancy  soar’d— enrapt  he  erv’d 
“  O  that  it  always  would  he  Sprittg. 

The  Spring  with  half  her  sweets  rc- 
tg’d, 

A  Summers’s  eve  his  bosom  fir’d. 

And  o’er  the  fields  again  he  stray’d  ; 
^'he  Sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

The  Lark  was  cow’ring  to  her  nest. 

And  round  his  heart  new'  transports 
play’d. 

He  view’d  the  day’s  d^arting  beam. 

As  thwart  it  glanc’d  uj^lk  the  stream. 
And  listen’d  to  the  Linnet’s  lay ; 

Ten  tliousand  beauties  charm’d  his 
fight; 

Again  he  cry’d,  with  fresh  deliglit, 

“  That  Summer  would  but  always  stay  !” 
Time  roll’d  his  ball — il\e  Summer  lied* 
And  Autumn  came  by  Ceres  led,  ^ 
To  crown  her  season  with  her  lore  ; 

Her  horn  the  goddess  fill’d  displ.iy’d, 
'IVlicii  Frank,  who  saunter’d  o’er  the 
j  'glade, 

i  Felt  rising  pleasures  as  before. 

He  snatch’d  the  cluster  from  its  vine, 
And  thought  its  purple  Btrcam  divine  ; 
The  blushing  Peach  new  warm’d  his 
i  lieart  ; 

1  The  Pram  new  desire  imflam’d. 

The  Plum  he  tasted  and  exclaim’d 
“  That  Autumn  never  would  depart  !** 

At  length  the  brumal  monarch  r«*igrt$. 
On  ice-tip’d  wings  he  skims  the  plains. 
And  howls  like  Rapine’s  yell  for  blood  1 
With  frosty'  chains  the  tyrant  binds 
Each  hill  and  vale,  the  milder  winds. 
And  sets  his  seal  upon  the  flood. 

Yet,  raid  tlicse  dreary  scenes  the  boy 
Felt  still  his  bospm  glow;with  joy, 

And  tlioughf  ,such  bliss ‘he’d  tasted 
never !  "  ’ 

When  skating  o’er  the  pool  he  sighs. 
While  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes. 
That  Winter  would  but  last  fdrever  I” 
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Thus  to  a  pure,  untainted  mind. 

By  Folly’s  vices  unrefin’d. 

The  seasons  each  etjjoyment  firing  : 

-  Hope  fans  the  Summers  subtle  fire. 

The  gifts  of  Autumn  bliss  inspire. 

And  “  Winter  wears  the  smiles  of 
Spring.” 

O,  may  I  like  the  urchin  prize 
Each  passing  moment,  as  it  flies,' 

And  l^w  the  heart  at  Nature’s  shrine  ! 
Unlike  those,  then,  who  forward  press. 
Neglecting  what  they  now  possess, 

^My  soiil  shall  taste  a  bliss  divine  *. 
Neviton,  1806.  Edwin. 

For  the  Emerald, 

ODE. ...TO  CONTENT. 

N%'mph  of  the  valley  and  Ac  straw 
roof’d  cot. 

With  placid  eye  and  cheek  of  rosy  hue, 
Sweet  are  the  blessings  of  tliy  humble 
lot. 

To  virtue  friendly  and  to  pleasure  true ! 

At  early  morn,  when  sweet  the  wood¬ 
land  song,  Igrove 

Has  waken’d  rapture  in  the  vernal 
I’ve  seen  thee  move  with  cheerfiil  lo^ik 
along,  [of  love 

Or  pause  to  catch  the  tuneful  notes* 

Within  the  field  or  on  the  grassy  plain, 
While  beauty  smil’d  and  fragrant 
breath’d  the  gale, 

Fve  mark’d,  thee  smiling  by  the  p.'iticnt 
swain. 

Beguiling  labor  with  enlivening  tale., 

I'he  rosy  milk  maid  with  her  pail  in 
hand,  [green. 

And  lightly  hasting  o’er  the  velvet 
Has  led  thee  captive  in  a  russet  band. 
To  share  the  pleasures  of  the  sylvan 
scene. 

At  close  of  eve  l>eslde  the  lowly  cot, 

■  O’erhung  with  woodbines  and  with 
ftow’rets  gay,  ^  [spot 

I’ve  seen  thee  bless  the  love -inspiring 
Where  lisping  infants  mix  in  artless 
play. 

Chai  m’d  by  thy  smile,  awakening  ten¬ 
der  bliss,  [their  arms  ; 

The  parents  catch  their  darlings  in 
Upon  tlK  ir  rosy  lips  imprint  the  kiss. 
And  hang  with  fonwess  o’er  their 
budding  charms. 

And  on  the  green,  while  mild  the  mom- 
beams  glow, ' 

And  sweet  Uie  music  of  the  pipes  re¬ 
sound; 


I’ve  seen  thee  range  along  the  ruri) 
row,  ^  ^  [ground. 

And  gaily  print  in  winding  dance  the 

Endearing  nymph ;  where’er  thy  foot¬ 
steps  stray. 

The  fairest  flowrets  of  enchantment 
bloom  ; 

Each  scene  thou  cloth’st  in  beauty*] 
rich  array. 

Each  scene  thy  smiles  with  loveljj 
charms  illume.  lkander.  I 
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DRINKING  SONG. 

Let  the  world  be  malicious  and  env; 
my  bliss. 

And  mi^e  of  their  comments  no  end: 

At  the  frown  of  ill  manners  1  heartilj 
hiss, 

And  seek  in  my  bottle  a  fnend. 

When  spirits  are  ebbing,  and  moral] 
run  low. 

And  none  will  my  conduct  commend; 

On  the  mirth -hating  herd  I  my  ven¬ 
geance  bestow. 

And  find  in  my  bottle  a  friend. 

Should  the  ear  of  my  mistress  with 
saucy  disdain 

Refuse  my  soft  tale  to  attend ; 

To  hide  my  defeat  and  to  soften  my  pair, 

1  seek  in  my  bottle  a  friend.  | 

No  mortal  would  take  such  abundance 
of  pains, 

My  hazardous  cause  to  defend. 

For  (to  the  last  drop  which  its  bodj 
contains) 

My  bottle  continues  a  friend.  i 


AMARANTHUS. 


Penelope  tells  her  suitor  Antinous  toil 
make  trial  of  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  anc 
if  fate  prove  favorable,  she  may  too. 
Antinous  at  Icngtli  puts  an  end  to  i 
frviitless  suit  with  the  following  vale¬ 
dictory: 

Penelope  farewel,  I  go 
To  bend  Ulysses*  stublmrn  bow ; 

O  Jupiter,  be  kind  ! 

And  never  will  Antinous  ask 
Of  thee,  O  Jove,  the  harder  task, 
To  bend  a  woman’s  mind. 

AMARANTHUS.  ' 
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